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the contrary, their whole case was that Parliament
had been replaced in the charters to which they owed
their existence by their own local assemblies.

In Jefferson's day the social contract theory domi-
nated political thought. It was already dominant at
the time of the English Revolution, and both King
James II and King George III were accused, the one
in so many words and the other by implication, of
breaking the contracts that they had made with their
people. But the social contract did not mean the same
thing to Englishmen of 1688 and to Americans of
1776. The ILnglish contract, though no doubt it im-
plied an ultimate reference to Magna Carta, consisted
in the main of those conventions in the English sense
of the term which, in the course of time, had come to
govern the relations of the Crown with the people's
representatives in Parliament, more particularly in
matters of taxation, but which had not been formu-
lated in precise terms until Coke inspired the Long
Parliament to draw up the Petition of Right. To the
American colonists, on the other hand, the social con-
tract was defined from the first in the charters creat-
ing the colonies. In those charters the King had said
that the freemen of the colony were to be consulted
about the laws of the colony, and indeed, colonial
history for the century preceding the Declaration of
Independence is made up very largely of quarrels be-
tween the colonial assemblies and the Royal gov-
ernors, the assemblies passing legislation that the
governors vetoed, or declining to proceed with Bills
that the governors laid before them. The contract